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In April 1946, the United Nations decided to take over 
as its interim headquarters, part of the state-owned Sperry 
Gyroscope Plant at Lake Success, Nassau County, New 
York. It transferred its offices to its new home last month. 

Approximately 600,000 square feet of this factory (which 
is half a mile long from east to west) have been converted 
into office space, council chambers and committee rooms. 

Apart from the offices of the Secretariat, there is a Con- 
ference Area which includes two council chambers, four 
main conference rooms and 10 committee rooms. Each of 
the council chambers (one for the Security Council and the 
other for the Economic and Social, and Trusteeship Coun- 
cils) accommodates approximately 700 members of delega- 
tions. press and radio representatives and the public. The 
chambers are equipped with air-conditioning and amplify- 
ing systems, special fluorescent lighting and facilities for 
radio and motion picture coverage. 

The four conference rooms, to be used for small meetings 
and for sessions of the 51-nation committees of the General 
Assembly, accommodate about 300 persons. The 10 com- 
mittee rooms, accommodating 25 to 50 persons, are to be 
used for small meetings. A lounge for delegates is adjacent 
to the council chambers. 

In all, the United Nations occupies only one-fourth of the 
total factory area, though more space is shortly to be made 
available and will be used by delegations who require 
offices at the headquarters. The United Nations has leased 
the buildings from the United States Government for three 
years, with an option to lease it for another two years. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


The Secretary-General has received a request from 
the Government of Panama to include on the Provi- 
sional Agenda of the forthcoming session of the 
General Assembly consideration of the draft submitted 
by the delegation of Panama at the first part of the 
first session held in London, namely: A Declaration 
on Fundamental Human Rights and Freedoms, and a 
Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States. 


w 


On August 27 Dr. Gustavo Guerrero, President of 
the INTERNATIONAL CourT OF JusTICE, visited Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie, to discuss those items on the 
agenda of the forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly which concern the Court. 


w 


The ScrENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COMMITTEE of the 
Atomic ENERGY Commission held informal meetings 
on August 28, 29 and 30. Unanimous agreement was 
reached on almost all of the report to Committee II on 
the scientifig control of atomic energy. 


Ww 


On August 30 the Secretary-General sent telegrams 
to the governments of Australia, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Mongolia, South Africa, U.S.S.R., U.K. and 
the U.S.A. convening the PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE for Oc- 
tober 15 in London. 


wv 


The Securtry Councit held five meetings during 
the week at Lake Success, N. Y., two on August 
28. two on August 29, and one on August 30. After 
discussion of whether a complaint against the Gov- 
ernment of Greece as lodged by the Ukraine (see 
page 11) should be included on the agenda, it was 
agreed to leave the question temporarily on the Pro- 
visional Agenda until the membership discussions were 
finished. 

After a two-day discussion of the membership ap- 
plications and the report of its Membership Commit- 
tee, the Council decided to recommend Afghanistan, 
Iceland and Sweden for admission to the United Na- 
tions. Motions to recommend Albania, Mongolia, 
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Trans-Jordan, Ireland and Portugal were not carried 
(see page 8). 

At the close of the 57th meeting of the Council on 
August 29, the delegate of the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
the Council should ask Member nations with troops 
in other than ex-enemy territories to report within 
two weeks on the number and location of such troops 
as of August 1, the location of air or sea bases estab- 
lished in those territories and the size of their garri- 
sons at those bases (see page 11). 

The President of the Council ruled that the proposal 
was not on the agenda, but that it would be put on 
the Provisional Agenda for the next meeting. 

At the 58th meeting on August 30 the Council 
voted against asking representatives of Greece and the 
Ukraine to the table before deciding on whether the 
Ukrainian complaint itself should be piaced on the 
agenda. 


* 


The Security Council’s CommitTEE oF EXPERTS met 
at Lake Success on August 27 to consider a request 
from the President of the International Court of 
Justice for a ruling on whether the Resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly in London in regard to the 
access to the International Court of Justice of non- 
Members of the United Nations should apply to Spain. 


we 


The second session of the Foop AND AGRICULTURE 
CONFERENCE which will consider a proposal for a 
World Food Board convened in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
on September 2. 


wv 


The WestERN Group of the Sus-ComMIssION ON 
THE Economic RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVASTATED 
Areas has completed its tour of the Netherlands and 
returned to London to prepare its report to the Sub- 
Commission. 


Ww 


The Heapquarters Commission met daily during 
the week to complete its final report to the General 
Assembly on the selection of a site for the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations. 


kg 


On August 30 a temporary regional headquarters 
for UNESCO was set up at the American Museum of 
Natural History at 15 West 77th Street. New York. 





Economic and Social Council 


Review of Work and Program 


Tue Economic and Social Council which, under the 
authority of the General Assembly, is responsible for 
achieving the social and economic objectives of the 
United Nations, is scheduled to meet in its third ses- 
sion on September 11 at Lake Success, New York. 
The two previous sessions of the Council were at 
London from January 25 to February 25 and at New 
York from May 25 to June 21. Much work has al- 
ready been accomplished and the forthcoming session 
may be expected to register further advance towards 
the goals set by the Charter. 

The fundamental importance of economic and social 
questions and their relationship to the planning of 
world security, already emphasized by the Atlantic 
Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, was fully 
realized at San Francisco. The Nations which signed 
the Charter decided that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil must be one of the principal organs for the main- 
tenance of peace. 


The Charter and the Council 


The Preamble of the Charter declares that the 
peoples of the United Nations are determined to 
“promote social progress and better standards of life, 
in larger freedom” and for these ends to “employ 
international machinery for the promotion of the econ- 
omic and social advancement of all peoples.” Under 
Chapter IX, the Charter sets forth the functions of 
the United Nations in the fields of economic and 
social co-operation. The United Nations “shall pro- 
mote: 

“a, higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and devel- 
opment; 


A. D. K. Owen and Henri Laucier, Assistant Secretaries- 
General in charge of the Economic and Social Affairs De- 
partments of the Secretariat. 
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“b. solution of international economic, social, health, 
and related problems; and international cultural and 
educational co-operation; and 

“ce. universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion.” 

Further, the Charter provides that the activities of 
specialized agencies, set up by inter-governmental 
agreement and having wide international responsibili- 
ties in economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related fields, will be co-ordinated and brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. Provision 
is also made for the creation of new specialized agen- 
cies which may be required to accomplish the purposes 
of the Charter in the fields of economic and social 
co-operation. 

Moreover, the United Nations may also consult in- 
ternational non-governmental organizations and, where 
appropriate, national organizations of the same char- 
acter after consultation with the Member of the United 
Nations concerned. 

These functions are vested, under Article 60 of the 
Charter, in the General Assembly and, under its au- 
thority, in the Economic and Social Council. 


The Council’s membership 


The Council consists of 18 Member States of the 
United Nations, all of them elected by the General 
Assembly, on a two-thirds majority vote. Six members 
are to be elected each year to serve three years and 
are eligible for re-election at the end of this period. 
During its first session in London, on January 12 and 
14, 1946, the General Assembly elected the 18 members 
of the Council, the term of office of six of whom is to 
expire at the end of the first year, and the term of 
another six at the end of the second year. Those elected 
for the three-year term were: Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
China, France and Peru; for the two-year term: Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United Kingdom; for the one-year term: Colombia, 
Greece, Lebanon, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the United 
States and Yugoslavia. The members elected for one 
year are due to retire at the end of this year, and 
the agenda for the second part of the first session of 
the General Assembly calls for election of six members. 

Each member of the Council has one vote, and de- 
cisions are taken on a majority vote of the Members 
present and voting; in this respect, the Economic and 
Social Council differs from the Security Council. 

The President of the Council is Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (India) and the Vice- Presidents are 
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THe Economic ANp SociaL Councit at the opening of the Second session at Hunter College, New York on May 25, 1946. Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, the President, is at the center and to his right is Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Dr. Andrija Stampar (Yugoslavia) and Lleras Restrepo 
(Colombia). 


The functioning of the Council 


The Council meets at least three times a year, but 
apart from sessions convened at a date fixed at a pre- 
vious meeting of the Council, it can be convened by 
a majority of its members, by the General Assembly, 
or by the Security Council. Sessions are normally 
held at the headquarters of the United Nations but 
may be held elsewhere if the Council or a majority of 
its members so decide. 

The Council deals with its work in various ways: 

1. It makes recommendations to the General As- 
sembly, and to Members of the United Nations. It 
prepares draft conventions for submission to the 
General Assembly or calls international conferences 
on matters falling within its competence; 

2. It sets up Commissions and Committees under 
its direct control (see details below) ; 

3. It co-ordinates the activities of the Specialized 
Agencies through consultations with and recommenda- 
tions to such agencies and through recommendations 
to the General Assembly, and to the Members of the 
United Nations; 

4. It provides advice and technical assistance to 
Members of the United Nations upon their request. 

The Secretariat work is carried out under the leader- 
ship of A.D.K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Economic Affairs, and Henri Laugier, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General for Social Affairs. 
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In addition to the work of the Council itself, Com- 
missions in the economic and social fields are its main 
instruments for the performance of its functions. 


The number of these Commissions, the scope of their 
activities, the instructions given to them and their com- 
position must necessarily have much flexibility. Some 
are concerned with research and long-term studies; 
others have administrative functions. 


At its London session, the Council created six Com- 
missions: Economic and Employment Commission, 
Temporary Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, Statistical Commission, Commission on Human 
Rights and Sub-Commission on the Status of Women, 
Temporary Social Commission, and the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. The establishment of three other 
Commissions (Demographic Commission, Fiscal Com- 
mission and Co-ordination Commission) was deferred 
for consideration at the next meeting. The Council es- 
tablished two standing Committees: the Committee on 
Negotiations with Specialized Agencies, and he Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 
Governmental Organizations. Two other important sub- 
stantive committees were concerned with Refugees and 
Displaced Persons, and Trade and Employment. 


Commissions 


With the exception of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, which was fully constituted and is scheduled to 
meet after the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly, the five other Commissions 


consisted of a nucleus of nine members each, appointed 





in their individual capacity for a term of one year. 
Their tasks were to examine the future program of 
work and the composition of the permanent Commis- 
sions and to make recommendations on these matters 
to the second session of the Economic and Social 
Council. The main features of the reports and recom- 
mendations submitted by these nuclear Commissions, 
which met at Hunter College in April and May 1946, 
as well as the action taken by the Council, are de- 
scribed below. 

The nuclear Commissions recommended that a cer- 
tain proportion of the members of the permanent 
Commissions should be persons appointed by the 
Council in their individual capacity, but the Council de- 
cided that the Commissions should consist of repre- 
sentatives of governments. A specified number of 
Members of the United Nations will be selected by 
the Economic and Social Council to name represen- 
tatives to serve on the various Commissions. The 
Statistical Commission will consist of 12 representa- 
tives, the Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion and the Commission on the Status of Women of 
15 representatives each, and the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Social Commission of 18 rep- 
resentatives each, 

With a view to securing balanced representation 
in the various fields covered by each Commission, the 
Secretary-General was authorized to consult with the 
governments of the Member States concerned before 


Communications: A radio transmitting tower on an island 
of Long Island Sound. World telecommunications depend on 
co-operative international arrangements. 
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their representatives are finally nominated and con- 
firmed by the Council. 

Economic and Employment Commission: The tasks 
of the Commission are to advise the Economic and 
Social Council on economic questions in order to 
promote higher standards of living; to examine such 
questions as may be submitted to it by the Council 
and, on its own initiative, to report to the Council on 
problems which, in its opinion, require urgent at- 
tention; to make recommendations to the Council with 
reference to economic questions involving concerted 
study and action by more than one specialized agency 
or Commission of the Council; to make recommenda- 
tions on the probable influence of the policies and 
activities of other Commissions of the Council, the 
specialized agencies or other international organiza- 
tions, on the following categories of problems: 

1. The prevention of wide fluctuations in economic 
activity and the promotion of full employment by the 
co-ordination of national full employment policies and 
by international action; 

2. Problems of the reconstruction of devastated 
areas and other urgent problems arising from the 
war; 

3. The promotion of economic development and 
progress with special regard to the problems of less- 
developed areas. 

The Council instructed the Commission to establish 
three additional Sub-Commissions on Employment, 
Balance of Payments and Economic Development, and 
created a Temporary Sub-Commission on the Econ- 
omic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. This Tem- 
porary Sub-Commission held its first meeting in 
London on July 29, and will report to the Council at 
its third session. The Council will in turn report to 
the General Assembly. In preparing this report, the 
Sub-Commission has formed working groups to visit 
western, eastern and south-eastern Europe, Africa (in- 
cluding Ethiopia), Asia and the Far East. 

Transport and Communications Commission: The 
Temporary Commission was set up to advise the Coun- 
cil on the adequacy of the structure of interna- 
tional organizations in the transport and communica- 
tions fields and on related substantive problems. 

At its second session the Council approved the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission, replacing the Temporary Com- 
mission, to assist the Council in its tasks concerned 
with transport and communications problems. 

The Committee on Negotiations with Specialized 
Agencies was directed to enter into negotiations im- 
mediately with the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAO) for bringing the 
latter into relation with the United Nations. 

The Council expressed the hope that a world tele- 
communications conference would be held as soon as 
possible. The Secretary-General was directed to con- 
vene meetings of telecommunications and postal ex- 
perts from all the Member States which might desire 
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to participate. The purpose of the meetings would be 
to draft proposals to be submitted to the forth- 
coming world telecommunications conference and the 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union with a view 
to bringing the International Telecommunications 
Union and the Universal Postal Union into relation- 
ship with the United Nations. The Secretary- 
General was also directed to convene a meeting 
of experts to prepare for a world conference on pass- 
port and frontier formalities. 

The Transport and Communications Commission it- 
self was requested to examine certain specific questions. 
Thus, it will study the question of establishing rela- 
tions between the United Nations and inter-govern- 
mental agencies in the field of inland transport. It 
will examine the question of the establishment of a 
world-wide inter-governmental shipping organization 
to deal with technical matters and study the co- 
ordination of activities in the fields of aviation, ship- 
ping and telecommunications with regard to safety 
at sea and in the air. It will also work with the 
Statistical Commission on the problem of the unifi- 
cation of transport statistics. 

The monthly publication summarizing ‘important 
events relating to transport and communications 
formerly published by the Communications and Tran- 
sit Organization of the League of Nations will be con- 
tinued by the Transport and Communications Divi- 
sion of the United Nations Secretariat. 

The Council drew the attention of the governments 
concerned to the parts of the Commission’s report 
on the need for reorganization of international ma- 
chinery for the co-ordination of railway problems in 
Europe and the need for improvement in the present 
situation of inland waterways in Europe. 

Statistical Commission: The functions of this Com- 
mission will be to assist the Council in promoting the 
development of national statistics, in co-ordinating 
the statistical work of the Specialized Agencies, and 
in advising the organs of the United Nations on gen- 
eral questions relating to the collection, interpreta- 
tion and dissemination of statistical information. 
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DesTRUCTION AND Resuripinc. Above a view of the Castle Square of Warsaw, 
Poland, almost completely destroyed and to the right, Paris students help to 
clear up and rebuild Le Havre, the French port which was badly damaged. 


The Council approved the formation of a Sub-Com-: 
mission on Statistical Sampling to examine the samp- 
ling methods used in different countries and in different 
fields of subject matter. The Secretary-General was, 
requested by the Council to take into special -consid:, 
eration the recommendations of the Statistical Com-: 
mission for the organization of a central statistical. 
unit in the Secretariat of the United Nations. (For an 
article on the world statistical position and the work. 
of the Commission and the Secretariat see page 13.), 


Commission on Human Rights: The work of this 
Commission consists of the preparation of proposals, 
reports, and recommendations on an international bill* 
of rights, international declarations or conventions on 
civil liberties, freedom of information, the protection 
of minorities and the prevention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, language or religion. 


The Council accepted the recommendation of the 
Commission that Members of the United Nations be 
invited to consider the desirability of establishing in- 
formation groups or local human rights committees 
within their respective countries. The Council further 
decided that, pending the adoption of an international , 
bill of rights, the general principle shall be accepted : 
that international treaties involving basic human‘ 
rights, including to the fullest extent practicable | 
treaties of peace, shall conform to the fundamental 
standards relating to such rights set forth in the 
Charter. 


With regard to implementation, the Council re- | 
quested the Commission to submit at an early date 
suggestions regarding the ways and means for the 
effective implementation of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 


The Council instructed the Secretary-General to 
work out various arrangements in order to promote 
the international exchange and diffusion of material , 
relating to human rights. It accepted the recommen- 
dation of the Commission that it be empowered to 
establish a Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press. In addition, the Council decided. 
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that the Commission be empowered to establish Sub- 
Commissions on the Protection of Minorities and on 
the Prevention of Discrimination on grounds of race, 
sex, language or religion. 

Commission on the Status of Women: The Council 
decided to confer upon the Sub-Commission the status 
of a full Commission. Its functions are to prepare 
recommendations and reports to the Economic and 
Social Council on promoting women’s rights in politi- 
cal, economic, social and educational fields. The 
Commission will also make recommendations to the 
Council on urgent problems requiring immediate at- 
tention in the field of women’s rights. 

Social Commission: The report of the Temporary 
Social Commission reviewed the factors affecting 
social welfare with which organs of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies are concerned. .The 
report emphasized the interdependence of economic 
and social policy in all fields, and the importance of 
complementary welfare activities in many of them, In 
the light of this report the Council decided that the 
terms of reference of the Permanent Social Commis- 
sions should be: 

1. to advise the Council on social questions of a 
general character, and in particular on all matters 
in the social field not covered by specialized inter- 
governemental agencies; 

2. to advise the Council on practical measures that 
may be needed in the social field; 

3. to advise the Council on measures needed for 
the co-ordination of activities in the social field; 

4. to advise the Council on such _ international 
agreements and conventions on any of these matters, 
as may be required, and on their execution; 

5, to report to the Council on the extent to which 
the recommendations of the United Nations in the 
field of social policy are being carried out. 

The Commission agreed that the work done by the 


EQUA! RIGHTS FOR. MEN AND WOMEN: for the first time in the 
history of France, women register’ for the vote in 1944. 
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League of Nations in such matters as the traffic in 
women and children and child welfare ought to be 
taken over on a provisional basis by the Council, and 
emphasized the need of a Sub-Commission on Child 
Welfare to carry on and widen the scope of the work 
of the League of Nations Advisory Committee on So- 


cial Questions. 


Committees 

Specialized Agencies: The responsibility for co. 
ordination of the work of the Specialized Agencies 
was placed on the Economic and Social Council, un- 
der the authority of the General Assembly. At its first 
session in London, the Council appointed a Committee 
on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies and in- 
structed it to enter into negotiations with the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation; the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions; the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

The Committee held two meetings, one in London 
on March 6, 1946, one in New York before the ses- 
sions of the Council. Agreements were negotiated 
with the ILO, UNESCO and the FAO. These agree- 
ments were approved by the Economic and Social 
Council at its second session. As for the Bank and 
Fund, it was agreed to postpone negotiation of agree- 
ments with these organizations until they are in a 
position to consider definite agreements with the 
United Nations, but progress has been made with the 
preparatory work. 

The agreements reached deal with numerous aspects 
of this relationship, such as reciprocal representation, 
exchange of information and documents, centralization 
of certain services, personnel arrangements, statistical 
and administrative services, budgetary and financial 
arrangements, provisions for the implementation and 
revision of agreements, and various forms of consul- 
tation. The basic principle of this system of relation- 
ship is that each of these agencies has a large degree 
of autonomy in its own field but, as a result of the 
agreements reached, they will work in very close co- 
operation with the Council, enabling the latter to co- 
ordinate effectively the work of all. 

Non-Governmental Organizations: A large number 
of non-governmental organizations can contribute to 
the work of the United Nations. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly, the Economic 
and Social Council at its first session appointed a 
Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with 
Non-Governmental Organizations. The Committee’s 
report was presented to the Council on June 7, 1946; 
after revision, it was approved on June 21. 

A non-governmental organization is eligible for con- 
sultation when it meets certain requirements. Among 
other criteria, it shall be concerned with matters falling 
within the competence of the Economic and Social 
Council, its aims and purposes should be in conformity 
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with the Charter, and it shall represent a substantial 
proportion of the organized persons within the particu- 
lar field in which it operates. Consultation will take 
place to secure expert advice and, also, to enable 
organizations which represent important elements of 
public opinion to express their views. 

Organizations will be divided into three categories: 
(a) those which have a basic interest in most of the 
activities of the Council, and are closely linked with 
the economic or social life of the areas which they 
represent; (b) those which have a special competence 
but are concerned specifically with only a few of the 
fields of activity covered by the Council; (c) those 
which are primarily concerned with the development 
of public opinion and with the dissemination of in- 
formation. For each of these categories there are 
corresponding rules for consultation with the Council 
and with the Commissions. 

At its second session, the Council decided to place 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Category (a). Applications have 
already been received from about 80 other non- 
governmental organizations. 


International Health Conference: An account of the 
establishment by this Conference of an important new 
specialized agency was published in the Weekly Bulle- 
tin of August 3, 1946 (Vol. 1, No. 1). At the first 
session in London, the Council decided to set up a 
Technical Preparatory Committee to prepare proposals 
for a single international health organization which 
would be considered by a full conference in due 
course. This Committee met in Paris from March 18 to 
April 5, 1946. The Council called the plenary Interna- 
tional Health Conference, which met in New York 
from June 19 to July 22, 1946. This Conference 
drew up the Constitution of the World Health Or- 
ganization. The Constitution was signed, subject to 
ratification, by all the Members of the. United Nations 
and, in addition, by the representatives of 10 other 
countries who had been present as observers at the 
Conference. Pending establishment of the proposed 
World Health Organization, the Conference set up 
an Interim Health Commission. 


Question of Refugees and Displaced Persons: On the 
recommendation of the General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its first session estab- 
lished a Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons. The Committee met in London from April 
8 to August 1, 1946, and held 45 meetings. This im- 
portant and urgent problem potentially concerns no 
less than 3,775,000 persons, in Europe, the Middle 
East and Africa, and in the Far East. The Special 
Committee submitted to the Council a draft constitu- 
tion for the establishment of a non-permanent organi- 
zation to be called the International Refugee Organi- 
zation. The Council approved this draft at its second 
session and decided to invite the comments of govern- 
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ments on it. The Council will give further considera- 
tion to the Draft Constitution at its forthcoming 
session, in the light of comments received from the 
governments, and will transmit it to the Assembly for 
approval. It will also consider the question of interim 
arrangements pending the coming into force of the 
IRO and in anticipation of the termination of the 
UNRRA operations. The report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Budget and Finance will also be available. 

Proposed International Conference on Trade and 
Employment: Following a resolution approved by the 
Economic and Social Council on February 18, 1946 
concerning the calling of an International Conference 
on Trade and Employment in the latter part of 1946, 
a Preparatory Committee was set up by the Council to 
prepare a draft agenda, including a draft convention. 
At the suggestion of the Council, the agenda of the 
Preparatory Committee should deal with the following 
questions: 

1. International agreements relating to the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of high and stable levels of 
employment and economic activity; regulations, re- 
strictions and discriminations affecting international 
trade; restrictive business practices and inter-govern- 
mental commodity arrangements; 

2. The establishment of an international trade or- 
ganization as a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions dealing with the questions mentioned above. 

The Preparatory Committee was instructed to make 
a recommendation regarding the date and place of 
the Conference and the agenda. At the second ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, the Sec- 
retary-General announced that it would not be possible 
to hold the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment until 1947 in view of the complexity of 
the preparatory work. The Secretary-General an- 
nounced also that the Preparatory Committee of the 
Conference would meet in London on October 15, 
1946, for which meeting the Department of Economic 
Affairs has- already begun to make arrangements. 

The provisional Agenda for the third session of the 
Economic and Social Council was pubiished in the 
Weekly Bulletin of August 10, 1946 (Vol. 1, No. 3). 
It contains 20 items, some of which will be put for- 
ward by the Council to the forthcoming session of 
the General Assembly. Some of the most im- 
portant items on the Council’s Agenda are: the ques- 
tion of refugees and consideration of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization; the report of the Sub- 
Commission on the Economic Reconstruction of De- 
vastated Areas; and the election of members for six 
permanent Commissions. 

The Council has now dealt with much of the or- 
gazational work required to discharge its responsi- 
bilities, although the structure is not yet complete. 
At the same time a beginning has been made on many 
substantive tasks and work on these can now go for- 
ward rapidly. 









Membership Recommendations 
Three out of eight approved by Council 


Avrer two days of discussion the Security Council 
decided on August 29 to recommend Afghanistan, 
Iceland and Sweden for admission to the United Na- 
tions. 

At Siam’s request, consideration of its application 
was adjourned until settlement of the present terri- 
torial dispute with France. 

Motions to recommend the five other applicants— 
Albania, Mongolia, Trans-Jordan, Ireland and Portu- 
gal—were not carried. 

The recommendations will now go before the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its forthcoming session since admis- 
sions are, according to the Charter, made by two-thirds 
majority vote of the General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 


In new chamber 


The first of the four meetings which took up the 
membership question was also the first meeting of the 
Security Council at the new interim headquarters of 
the United Nations at Lake Success, New York. 

The Council met in its own new impressive Council 
chamber, and the meetings attracted a number of 
visitors. 

The membership discussion opened with the wish 
and the hope expressed by the President of the Coun- 
cil, Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland, that “in our new home 
we shall hold many meetings which will be animated 
by a true spirit of co-operation and mutual under- 
standing and which will contribute towards cement- 
ing the unity of our organization.” 


“Co-operation essential” 


Dr. Lange said he thought he expressed “the senti- 
ments of all nations which are not among the big 
powers” when he stated that they look forward to har- 
monious co-operation of the permanent Members of 
the Council. “Such co-operation,” he added, “is es- 
sential to the maintenance of the peace.” 

In order to complete its consideration of the eight 
applications before August 30, its deadline, the Coun- 
cil met twice on August 28 and twice on August 29, 
and the second afternoon meeting extended for seven 
hours. 

Throughout the proceedings the Secretary-General 
was present and participated in the discussion. 

The report of the Council’s Committee on the Ad- 
mission of New Members was presented by its chair- 
man, Jerzy Michalowski of Poland. (For a summary 
of the report, see the United Nations Weekly Bulletin, 
Volume 1, Number 5, page 2). 

He stated that on August 27 the Mongolian Peo- 


ple’s Republic submitted the answers to a question- 
naire which the Committee had transmitted to the 
Mongolian government. The answers had arrived too 
late to be included in the Committee’s report. 


Admission of all proposed 


The first proposal in connection with the applica- 
tions was by the United States delegate—that the 
Council recommend to the Assembly the admission of 
all the applicants. He said that the United States did 
not disguise the fact that it had misgivings about some 
of the applicants, especially Albania and Outer Mon- 
golia, but that in order to accelerate the achievement 
of universality of membership he was making the pro- 
posal in a spirit of fairmindedness toward all appli- 
cants and in the best interests of the organization. 

This proposal was supported by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, who told the Council that it was confronted by a 
question that affects the future of the United Nations 
organization and that its decision will be of serious 
importance. He added: 

“Many of the great tasks facing the United Nations 
remain to be accomplished. It is only one of our 
purposes to avoid war. If we are to fulfill our pur- 
pose, the United Nations must work for the improve- 
ment of mankind in every phase of life all over the 
world for time to come. 

“This work will demand the active support and co- 
operation of every respectable nation and of every de- 
cent man and woman in the entire world. 

“As I have already pointed out, the founding 
Members of the United Nations and all of the great 
powers which form part of our organization have 
agreed on numerous occasions that the United Na- 
tions must be as universal as possible. 

“For this reason, in my capacity as Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, I wish to support the 
admission to membership of all the states which are 
applying today.” 

The delegates of Brazil, Mexico and Egypt also 
supported the proposal. 


Proposal opposed 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. felt that the 
Council must study each application separately in the 
light of the circumstances and the facts relevant to 
each case. 

The Australian delegate remarked that while Aus- 
tralia respected the doctrine of universality, the Mem- 
bership Committee’s report contained a number of 
substantial objections to a number of applicants, and 
so far as he knew no additional information had been 
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placed before the Council. Therefore he also opposed 
the proposal. 

The representative of China expressed support, on 
the understanding that if the resolution were not 
adopted and if each application were considered 
separately, his government reserved the right to con- 
sider each application on its own merit. 

The United Kingdom delegate said that while his 
government would be in favor of the admission of 
the greatest possible number of properly qualified 
states, it had doubts about the qualifications of two 
of the applicants. For that reason and from what had 
previously been said about the proposal, it seemed that 
it would not ‘obtain the requisite votes. 

The Netherlands representative said that if the pro- 
posal were put to a vote he would vote in favor of 
it because he thought that the advantages of voting 
afirmatively outweighed the disadvantages. 


Resolution withdrawn 
When the delegate of the U.S.S.R. asked if the 


United States representative would withdraw his reso- 
lution, the latter acceded. 

The Australian delegate suggested that when it is 
agreed to admit a new Member, that Member should 
be required to go through formal acts of adherence 
which would be comparable to the formal acts which 
were performed by the original Members of the 
United Nations. 

The United States delegate then moved that the 
Council should not take action at the present time on 
the applications of Albania and Outer Mongolia. 


Would defer consideration 


The representative of France said that the French 
government would have been favorable to the first 
United States proposal, for its position was that all 
the eight applicants could have been admitted. How- 
ever, it appeared that the requisite majority of votes 
would be obtainable for only three applicants and 
not for the other five. Therefore he suggested that 
consideration of these five applications be postponed, 
perhaps for a year. 

The delegate of the U.S.S.R. said he could not 
accept such a proposal because he felt that a decision 
on which states were deserving of admission could 
not be reached without first studying their applica- 
tions. 

The delegate of Egypt suggested that the applica- 
tions of the three, Afghanistan, Iceland and Sweden, 
be considered first, but after some discussion this pro- 
posal was withdrawn, and it was decided that the 


“applications should be taken up in the order in which 


they were received, the order which the Committee had 
followed. Albania’s application was therefore the first 
to be discussed. Ambassador Vassili Dendramis, per- 
manent delegate of. Greece to the United Nations, and 
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How the Council Voted 


R ESULTS of the voting by the Security Council on 
the eight membership applications were as follows: 
People’s Republic of Albania 

Affirmative — Brazil, U.S.S.R., Poland, Mexico, 
France. 

Negative — U.S., U.K., Netherlands. 

Abstaining — Australia, China, Egypt. 

As two permanent Members voted against rec- 
ommending Albania, there will be no recommen- 
dation. 

Mongolian People’s Republic 

Affirmative — China, France, Mexico, Poland, 
U.S.S.R., Brazil. 

Negative — Netherlands, U.K., U.S. 

Abstaining — Egypt, Australia. 

As two permanent Members voted against rec- 
ommending Mongolia, there will be no recommen- 
dation. 

Afghanistan 

Affirmative — China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Poland, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S., Brazil. 

Abstaining — Australi-. 

Afghanistan will be recommended. 

Hashemite Kingdom of Trans-Jordan 

Affirmative — China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, U.K., U.S., Brazil. 

Negative — Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstaining — Australia. 

As one permanent Member voted against rec- 
ommending Trans-Jordan, there will be no rec- 
ommendation. 

Ireland 

Affirmative — China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Poland, U.K., Brazil, U.S. 

Negative — U.S.S.R. 

Abstaining — Australia. 

As one permanent Member voted against rec- 
ommending Ireland, there will be no recommen- 
dation. 

Portugal 

Affirmative— China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, U.K., U.S., Brazil. 

Negative — Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstaining — Australia. 

As one permanent Member voted against rec- 
ommending Portugal, there will be no recommen- 
dation. 

Iceland 

Affirmative — China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Poland, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S., Brazil. 

Abstaining — Australia. 

Iceland will be recommended. 

Sweden 

Affirmative — China, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Poland, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S., Brazil. 

Abstaining — Australia. 

Sweden will be recommended. 






Pavle Lukin, acting chief of the permanent Yugoslav 
delegation, who had requested to be heard, were asked 
to come to the Council table for this discussion. Am- 
bassador Dendramis, who opposed the application of 
Albania, was heard at the close of proceedings on 
August 28, and Mr. Lukin, who suppored it, spoke 
when the meeting opened on August 29. 

At the suggestion of the delegate of Mexico, it was 
decided not to vote on the applications individually 
until all had been discussed. The Council then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the applications in order. 

The arguments of the delegates in supporting or 
opposing the applications were substantially the same 
as those presented at meetings of the Membership 
Committee and as outlined in the report of that Com- 
mittee. (For reports on this early discussion see the 
Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 3 and 5). 

The Australian delegate opened a series of critical 
remarks made by several representatives in connec- 
tion with the stand of the delegate of the U.S.S.R. 
that, because certain countries did not have normal 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R., the Soviet 
Union could not vote in support of their applications. 


“Of some significance” 


The representative of Australia said that it seemed 
that the delegate of the U.S.S.R. was “claiming that 
the existence of what are termed normal diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union are to become a con- 
dition of membership in the United Nations. 

. it is of some significance to the Council if 
one of its members, and in particular one of its Mem- 
bers who by reason of the voting procedures exer- 
cises a determining voice in any recommendations 
made by this Council, does make this claim, and it is 
of some concern to the Members of this Council to 
know whether that is an admissible principle, and on 
what foundation it rests.” 

Later he said: “It is also the view of our govern- 
ment that when any member of the Security Council 
exercises his vote, that vote is not exercised solely on 
behalf of the government which he represents. It is 
exercised on behalf of the United Nations. This Se- 
curity Council is composed of a restricted number of 
Members of the United Nations, but it derives its au- 
thority from and it has a responsibility to the whole 
of the Members of the United Nations. 

“In the particular manner of the admission of new 
Members, we as a Council are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making a recommendation. That is a 
responsibility which we hold not solely to our own 
governments, but to the United Nations as a whole, 
whom we, in a sense, represent here as the Security 
Council.” 

The representative of the Netherlands suggested that 
two legal points might well be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an advisory opinion: (1) 
that raised by the delegate of China whether an 
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abstention by a permanent Member in the voting on 
admission would be considered as a negative vote, and 
(2) whether a state has the right to vote against the 
acceptance of an application for membership of a 
given state which fulfills the requirements of the 
Charter. 


“Affair of each government” 


The Soviet delegate stated that in his opinion each 
case should be judged in the light of the special facts 
and circumstances relevant to it. It is the affair of 
each government, he said, to reach the decision which 
it considers to be right in each particular case. 

After all the eight applications had been discussed, 
the delegate of Mexico proposed that the Council 
recommend all applicant states, but after further dis- 
cussion, this motion was withdrawn. The Council then 
proceeded to vote on a series of motions, first of which 
was that, before actually voting on the positive motion 
to recommend the admission of Albania, it should 
vote on the United States proposal to posipone voting 
on that country. The Council then voted on whether 
the United States resolution should be voted on first, 
with the following results: 

Affirmative — Australia, Brazil, China, Egypt, 
France, Mexico, Netherlands, United Kingdom, United 
States. 

Negative — U.S.S.R. 

Abstaining — Poland. 

A vote was then taken on whether the United States 
proposal was a matter of procedure, as the President 
had ruled it was, with the following results: 

Affirmative—Australia, Brazil, Netherlands, Poland, 
United States. 

Negative — China, France, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom. 

Abstaining — Egypt, Mexico. 

As a majority of seven votes, including the votes of 
the five permanent Members, was required, the Presi- 
dent’s ruling was not upheld, and the matter was there- 
fore treated as one of substance, not of procedure, 
although several delegates disagreed with the Presi- 
dent’s interpretation of the vote. 


Postponement turned down 


The Council then turned down the United States 
motion that voting on Albania’s application be post- 
poned until the next occasion when applications for 
membership will be considered by the Council. 

The voting on this question was as follows: 

Affirmative — China, Egypt, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, United States, Brazil. 

Negative — France, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstaining — Australia, Mexico. 

As it had been previously decided that such a mo- 
tion was not a matter of procedure, it required the 
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concurring votes of all five permanent Members of the 
Council and was therefore not adopted. 

The United States delegate withdrew a similar 
motion to postpone voting on Mongolia as it would 
obviously have also had an adverse result and would 
have been a waste of time. 

Thus, well on in the evening of the second day, the 
Council proceeded to vote on whether it would rec- 
ommend the eight applicant countries for membership. 
(For detailed results of this voting, see page 9). 


For all nations 


After the voting the President of the Council said 
that because certain of the applying states were not 
recommended did not mean that the Council was not 
ready to recommend them in the future. 

He added: “I think that it is the desire of all of us, 
as well as all the United Nations, that finally all na- 
tions of the earth become Members of the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. I know that it will take 


some time, that some of the nations will become Mem- 
bers faster, some will become later; but I have no 
doubt that the day will come when all nations will be 
Members of our organization.” 

The President said the recommendations would be 
included in the report of the Security Council to the 
General Assembly. 

The Australian representative explained that his ab- 
stention from voting was for reasons relating to pro- 
cedure and not for reasons relating to the merits of 
any application. Australia holds the view that appli- 
cations for membership should be dealt with in the 
first instance by the General Assembly. 

He announced that the Australian government 
would be prepared at what it considers to be the 
proper time to support the applications of Ireland, 
Sweden, Trans-Jordan, Afghanistan and Iceland, but 
that this statement should not be taken as an indica- 
tion that at the proper time Australia will not support 
the application of any or all of the other applicant 
states. 


Other Security Council Items 


Data on armed forces sought; Ukraine complaint against Greece 


Ar THE meeting of the Security Council on August 
29, the delegate of the U.S.S.R. proposed that the 
Council should study the question of the presence of 
allied armies at present in the territories of United 
Nations and states other than ex-enemy territories. 


He explained that “the presence of allied armies 
over a long period after the conclusion of the war, 
which is not called for by the necessities of war, 
cannot fail to provoke a wholly natural anxiety among 
the peoples of those countries in which, until now, 
these foreign armies are still situated. 

“At the same time, world public opinion, which is 
interested in the speedy establishment of peace and 
the maintenance of universal security, is following 
with unconcealed anxiety the situation created in these 
countries.” 

The delegate of the U.S.S.R. proposed, on the in- 
structions of his government, that the Council should 
adopt a decision binding member states of the United 
Nations to submit to the Security Council within a 
period of two weeks information as of August 1, 1946, 
on the following points: 

1. In what places on the territory of the United 
Nations or other states, not including ex-enemy terri- 
tories, and in what numbers the armed forces of other 
United Nations are situated. 

2. At what places in the above mentioned territories 
air or sea bases are established and what is the size 
of the garrison of these bases belonging to the armed 
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forces of other states Members of the United Nations. 

The President of the Council pointed out that the 
statement by the delegate of the U.S.S.R. was really 
not on the agenda. He thought the proper course 
would be to have it submitted first in writing and then 
put on the agenda. 


The delegate of France suggested that it should be 
the rule that questions should not be raised without 
first being placed on the agenda, and the delegate of 
the United Kingdom pointed out that by Rule 8 of 
the Rules of Procedure of the Council an item can- 
not be discussed until three days after it has been 
communicated. 


The matter was not dealt with at the Council’s meet- 
ing on August 30. 


Ukrainian complaint 


When a complaint from the Ukrainian S.S.R. that 
Greece represents a threat to peace in the Balkans (see 
the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 5) was discussed 
briefly at the Security Council meeting on August 28, 
it was decided to let the item remain on the provi- 
sional agenda in suspense until after discussion had 
been completed on the applications for membership 
in the United Nations. 

The delegate of the Netherlands questioned whether 
the complaint could be admitted on the agenda in the 
form in which it was presented. He considered that 
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The Security Council at its first meeting at the new United Nations interim headquarters at Lake Success, N. Y. 


the presentation had been “superficial,” that it did not 
enable the Council to form “even the most preliminary 
impression that it seems to be a good case.” He 
stated that some initial substantiation is required, but 
that he did not find such in the Ukrainian submission. 


Brought up before 


The British delegate remarked that the charge con- 
tained in the Ukrainian statement regarding the pres- 
ence of British troops in Greece and “the direct inter- 
vention of British military representatives into the 
internal affairs of this allied country in behalf of ag- 
gressive Monarchist elements” had been brought up 
at great length in London last January and as a result 
of that discussion the United Kingdom was completely 
exonerated, 

He thought it only reasonable to ask that some facts 
should be produced to substantiate the charge and 
therefore endorsed the proposal of the Netherlands 
delegate that the representative of the Ukraine should 
be asked to recast and amplify his communication. 

The delegate of the U.S.S.R. said that the govern- 
ment of the Ukrainian S.S.R. had submitted a state- 
ment to the Council on a very important and serious 
question, a question which was directly connected with 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
and the Council could not evade consideration of it. 


W ould hear representative 


“Can we possibly say that the accusations in a 
document such as this are not founded until we have 
examined such document?” he asked. He submitted 
further that the Council must hear the representative 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

In reply to another remark by the Soviet represen- 
tative, the British delegate said that his government 
“is not the least embarrassed by this at all. We are 
perfectly prepared to have this case discussed as much 
as you like, only I think it was brought forward in 
rather a frivolous manner.” 


The discussion as to whether the statement should 
be placed on the agenda in the form in which it was 
presented was continued at considerable length at the 
meeting of the Council on August 30. 

The British delegate said he thought the Ukrainian 
communication must be interpreted as an accusation 
that the United Kingdom government had violated 
Article 1, Paragraph 2 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, yet not a single fact or argument had been 
adduced in support of the allegation. He repeated that 
he thought the charges were “wild.” 

What perturbed his government was the procedure 
adopted in this case of using the Security Council “for 
the purpose of obtaining wide dissemination of un- 
supported charges and of seeking thereby, at the out- 
set, to cause prejudice against fellow Members of the 
United Nations.” 

The delegate of the U.S.S.R. remarked that some 
Members of the Council clearly did not wish to hear 
additional facts and information. 


Reviews situation 

He reviewed what in his view was the position in 
the Balkans. The circumstances which had arisen on 
the frontier between Greece and Albania and in 
general the relations between those countries may, 
he said, if proper measures are not taken, lead to 
serious complications and complications of more than 
local dimensions. 

He stated that other states besides the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and other circles in large and small countries 
have drawn attention to the abnormality of the situa- 
tion. 

No decision had been reached on whether the 
Ukrainian statement should be placed on the agenda 
in the form in which it was presented when the Coun- 
cil adjourned until September 3. 

The Council had voted, however, against inviting 
the representatives of Greece and of the Ukraine to 
the table, as they had requested, before it was actually 
decided whether to place the item on the agenda. 
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World Statistics 





Commission and Secretariat work for improvement 


Mansy factors in international relations — hopes, 
fears, desires, and traditions— cannot be expressed in 
figures and, often, these intangibles determine the 
attitude of one country to another. But even on the 
measurable facts of social and economic conditions, 
the world’s knowledge is patchy and incomplete. In 
order to discharge its responsibilities for social and 
economic. betterment through international co-opera- 
tion, the United Nations needs accurate and depend- 
able statistics. And, to prepare and publish such data 
is in itself a valuable service to world understanding. 


Need realized 


The need for adequate statistical research was rec- 
ognized by the United Nations from the days of its 
inception. The Preparatory Commission and the first 
session of the Economic and Social Council placed 
great emphasis on this requirement. One of the first 
acts of the Council was to establish a Statistical Com- 
mission and to direct the Commission to report on the 
co-ordination, development and improvement of sta- 
tistics. 

The Statistical Commission held it first session from 
May 1 to 15, 1946, and on June 21 the Economic and 
Social Council adopted a resolution which re-defined 
the functions of the Commission. The Commission 
is to assist the Council in (a) promoting the develop- 
ment of national statistics and the improvement of 
their comparability, (b) co-ordinating the statistical 
work of specialized agencies, (¢) developing the 
central statistical services of the Secretariat, (d) ad- 
vising the organs of the United Nations on the collec- 
tion, interpretation and dissemination of statistical 
information, and (e) promoting the improvement of 
statistics and statistical methods generally. 

The Commission is composed of one representative 
from each of 12 countries and through consultation 
with the national governments by the Secretary- 
General, balanced representation will be achieved in 
the various fields covered. Each member is to serve, 
except in the initial period, for three years. The 
Council may also appoint not more than 12 corre- 
sponding members from countries not represented on 
the Commission. 


Secretariat unit 


Accepting a recommendation of the Commission, 
the Economic and Social Council requested the Sec- 
retary-General to establish a statistical unit for the 
collection, critical examination, evaluation and analy- 
sis of statistics from member governments, specialized 
agencies and other sources so that reliable data may 
be available to the Secretary-General and the organs 
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of the United Nations. The unit will also be responsi- 
ble for securing publication of these statistics, and for 
co-ordinating the statistical activities of specialized 
agencies. It will promote the improvement and de- 
velopment of statistics in general. As an international 
statistical center, the unit will maintain close contact 
and co-ordination with national governments and pro- 
grams of statistical research. With the consent of the 
governments concerned it will arrange for the submis- 
sion and publication of statistical data. 

Acting on this resolution, the Secretary-General 
designated the Statistical Division of the Department 
of Economic Affairs as the central statistical unit of 
the Secretariat. 

Three recent tasks of the Division illustrate its scope. 
The first requirement of the Temporary Sub-Commis- 
sion on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas (now meeting in London) was some objective 
measurements of the devastation. 

Accordingly statistical time series, i.e., sets of fig- 
ures from period to period, were compiled by the Sec- 
retariat to show changes in production in key indus- 
tries, agriculture, wholesale and retail trade prices, 
finance, cost of living, etc. 


Other tasks 


Another task which engages the Division is to help 
in working out an equitable basis for contributions 
from Member States to the United Nations. The 
General Assembly’s Committee on Contributions is 
studying this question and the Statistical Division is 
examining the many alternate ways in which it is 
possible to arrive at a fair estimate of each Member 
Government’s capacity to pay. All possible methods 
of calculation are now being studied, and the results 
will be submitted to the Committee. 

The third project now under way is an investigation 
into the comparative costs of living in several coun- 
tries, a study which will be useful for many purposes. 

The first such investigation, undertaken by the ILO 
in the early 1930's, was an attempt to compare the 
living costs in Detroit, Michigan, with the living costs 
in 14 European cities. Since then efforts have been 
made to improve and broaden the findings. It is now 
necessary not only to bring these studies up-to-date 
and to expand them to cover as many countries as 
possible, but to re-examine the bases on which they 
rest. 

It is expected that agreements will be negotiated 
with the specialized agencies whereby each will under- 
take the collection and compilation of statistical data 
in its special field of competence. In return each 
specialized agency will receive through the Statistical 
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Division data that has been compiled by other speci- 
alized agencies or within the Secretariat itself. 

In this way unnecessary duplication in collecting 
and compiling data will be avoided and, at the same 
time, the technical knowledge of specialists on the 
staffs of the various agencies will be used fully. 


Sampling Sub-Commission 


Approving another recommendation of the Statisti- 
cal Commission, the Economic and Social Council 
authorized the establishment of a sub-commission on 
statistical sampling. 

Sampling techniques are designed to reduce the cost 
and time required for a complete enumeration or sur- 
vey. In a sample only a fraction of the population or 
total field is investigated, and on the basis of the 
results conclusions are drawn regarding the whole 
question. 

The technique of sampling has been developed 
greatly in recent years, and it is now possible to obtain 
reliable results with a well designed sample; in fact, 
it is conceivable that more reliable information can 
be obtained from a well designed samp!e than from 
a costly, prolonged and poorly organized study of 
the entire field. 

Perhaps the most familiar application of sampling 
techniques is public opinion polling. Prediction of 
certain election results, for example, has been shown 
to be strikingly accurate. This is only one of the 
many uses to which sampling may be put. Govern- 
ments frequently resort to samples in order to bring 
census figures up to date. Often, indeed, it is im- 
practicable to have a complete census, as when a cost- 
of-living index is being compiled. Here it is obviously 
sufficient to deal with a limited number of well chosen 
and representative items rather than with every indi- 
vidual item on which money is spent. 


League work to be continued 


The Council’s Resolution also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to take steps to enable the Secretariat 
of the United Nations to continue without interruption 
the valuable statistical activities of the League of 
Nations. The Statistical Division of the Secretariat is 
accordingly making arrangements to continue publica- 
tion of two of the League’s publications: the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics and the Statistical Year Book. 

Thus the statistical work of the United Nations has 
been well begun and useful results are already coming 
in. But in order to achieve basic improvements in 
world statistics the Commission under the authority 
of the Economic and Social Council, and the Statistical 
Division of the Secretariat face two basic problems: 
first, to define statistical standards for the whole world 
and to promote their acceptance by all nations; and 
second, to improve the quantity and quality of sta- 
tistics in some countries. 
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Units of measurement vary from country to country 
but these differences do not constitute the real difficulty. 
Yards can be converted into metres, acres into hectares 
and tons into kilograms by simple arithmetic. Nearly 
as simple are problems such as the conversion of agri- 
cultural production figures though some countries 
quote them by volume and others by weight. 

The more serious difficulties relate to differing defi- 
nitions and methods of stating quantities. For example, 
it is not enough to compare the tonnage of ores pro- 
duced by countries if the chemical content of these ores 
varies from one country to another. Some countries 
include lignite and brown coal in their figures of coal 
production but other figures are for the bituminous 
and anthracite variety only. A comparison of mere 
quantities therefore will be not only valueless but defi- 
nitely misleading unless all the quantities are studied 
in terms of the same definition. 


Differing definitions 


In the social field the unemployment figures of dif- 
ferent countries, for instance, are not easy to compare. 
In Great Britain the number of unemployed are the 
number registered as such in employment exchanges, 
but the criterion used in the United States is based 
on various estimates. Even more significant are the 
differences in definitions in national income figures. 
Not only do these definitions differ from country to 
country but very often various statistical authorities 
within a country use different definitions. For exam- 
ple, no one without a broad knowledge of the differing 
concepts of national income between the United States 
and U.S.S.R. would be much wiser as a result of 
comparing published figures because the total figures 
of the two countries are made up of different ele- 
ments. 

It would obviously be desirable wherever possible 
to reduce the number of definitions in order to enable 
exact comparisons. Significant progress has already 
been made under the auspices of the League of Nations 
in the definition of standards and nomenclature for 
the Minimum List of Commodities for International 
Trade Statistics and for the statistics of Gainfully 
Occupied Population. Similar studies will be under- 
taken by the Statistical Division. 

There is also very great disparity among nations in 
the quantity and quality of available statistical data. 
This is due largely to the fact that the governmental 
machinery concerned with collecting and analysing 
such data is much better developed in some countries 
than in others. It is one of the principal tasks of the 
Statistical Commission and of the Secretariat to do all 
in their power to encourage improvement in the ex- 
tent and reliability of statistical information. 

With such improvement the United Nations and 
its Members will have a solid core of objective and 
reliable data on which to base conclusions. 
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PERSONALITIES: 


Atomic Energy Commission Delegates—U. S. 


Bernard M. Baruch, U. S. 
Representative on the Atomic 
Energy Commission, was 
born in South Carolina in 
1870. Graduating from the 
College of the City of New 
York in 1889, he spent the 
early part of his career as a 
member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

In 1916, President Wood- 
row Wilson appointed Mr. 


Mr. Baruch Baruch a member of the 


Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense. From that time on he has been engaged in 
public life, occupying several important posts.’ 


Security Council Representatives—Mexico 


Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, Delegate for Mexico on the 
Security Council of the United Nations, was advisor 
on the Mexican Delegation to the San Francisco Con- 
ference and the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations. He was a member of the Mexican Delegation 
to the General Assembly session in London in January 
1946. 

Born in 1898 in Zamora, Michoacan. Mexico, he 
studied law at the National University of Mexico and 
the University of Buenos Aires and also at George 
Washington University. In 1930 he attended the 
London School of Economics and then joined the dip- 
lomatic service. Subsequently he was sent, in 1931, 
as a diplomatic envoy to Madrid and from 1932 to 
1934 was Minister Plenipotentiary in Washington. 
He also served as Mexican Minister to El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Uruguay and the Netherlands. 


Security Council Representatives—U. K. 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
permanent Representative of 
the United Kingdom on the 
Security Council and_ the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
is a veteran career diplomat. 

Educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford, he entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1908 at the 
age of 24. His first post was 
at Constantinople. 

In 1933 he was appointed 
British Minister to China 
and later became Britain’s first Ambassador to that 
country. In 1938 he was appointed Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a position 


Sir Alexander 
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In 1919 he was connected with the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace. In addition, Mr. Baruch 
was a member of the Supreme Economic Council of 
the Allied and Associated Powers as well as Chairman 
of its Raw Materials Division. President Wilson called 
him “Dr. Facts.” 

Mr. Baruch was United States Delegate on Econ- 
omics and Reparations Clauses and Economic Advisor 
for the American Peace Commission. In 1919 he was a 
member of the President’s Conference for Capital and 
Labor and in 1922 a member of the President’s ag- 
riculture Conference. 

Mr. Baruch was a close friend of President Roose- 
velt whom he frequently counselled. His many ser- 
vices in this period included his Rubber Report (1942) 
and the Report on Post War Conversion (1943). 


He was Mexican Minister 
to Denmark when the Ger-. 
mans overran the country 
and was then, for a short 
period, Mexican Minister to 
Cuba. In 1942, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, and in this capa- 
city was in charge of Agree- 
ments with the United States 
Government for the sending 
of Mexican agricultural 
workers to the United States. Dr. Nervo 
In 1938 he was Delegate to the League of 
Nations, and was head of the Mexican Delegation to 
the recent Geneva meeting for the winding-up of the 
activities of the League. 


which gave him control of the Foreign Office machinery. 

Sir Alexander is one of Britain’s leading authorities 
on the League of Nations, having served at Geneva as 
a technical expert to the British delegations. During 
World War II he accompanied Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Eden to all the Big Three Conferences and was re- 
sponsible for preparing the first draft of the Atlantic 
Charter when Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt met 
off Newfoundland in 1941. 

Sir Alexander led the British Delegation to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference in 1944 and was a mem- 
ber of the British Delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. He resigned his position as Per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in February 1946 to take over his present responsi- 
bilities with the United Nations. 





READING LIST: 
Publications About the United Nations (Continued) 


Following is a list of books and documents of United Nations interest that have been received 


by the United Nations. 


GENERAL (CONTINUED ) 

The United Nations Charter, blue-print 
for peace. [New York, Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company, 1945] 
Crowell-Collier Report to Business, 
#2) With a chart of the organiza- 
tion. 

United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization: The story of 
the Conference in San Francisco. 
New York, United Nations Informa- 
tion Office [1945] 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 

Soc1AL_ SciENCE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Making the United Nations work, 
edited by Ernest Minor Patterson. 
Philadelphia, 1946 (Annals, July 
1946) 
A symposium including the follow- 
ing topics: World reorganization.— 
The Great Powers and the United 
Nations.—Political and economic co- 
operation. — Supplement: Postwar 
treatment of enemy countries. 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE. The 
Jewish position at the United Na- 
tions Conference on _ International 
Organization. A report to the dele- 
gates of the American Jewish Con- 
ference. New York, 1945. 

Batt, M. M. Inter-American and 
world organization: Pan-American- 
ism and the United Nations. Current 
History, v. 10, no. 1, January 1946, 
p. 1-7 

Briccs, Hersert W. Power politics 

and international organization. Amer- 

ican Journal of International Law, v. 

39, no. 4, October 1945, p. 664-679 

The role of Great Powers in the 

League of Nations and in the United 

Nations. 

EAcLeton, C ype. International Law 
and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, v. 39, no. 4, October 1945, 
p. 751-754 

FREEMAN, Harrop A. The United Na- 
tions organization and international 
law. [Philadelphia] Pacifist Re- 
search Bureau, April 1946. (World 
Organization, Series IV, no. 2) Re- 
printed from the Cornell Law Quar- 
terly, v. 31, no. 3, March 1946. 


Humpureys, Rosin. The Pan Ameri- 
can system and the United Nations. 
International Affairs, v. 22, no. 1. 
January 1946, p. 75-84 

Jessup, Puitie C. Development of in- 
ternational law by the United Na- 
tions. American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, v. 39, no. 4, October 1945, 
p. 754-757 


Ketsen, Hans. The preamble of the 
Charter—a critical analysis. Journal 
of Politics, v. 8, no. 5, May 1946, p. 
134-159 

Kunz, Joser L. The Inter-American 
system and the United Nations or- 
ganization. American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, v. 39, no. 4, October 
1945, p. 758-767 
With bibliographical footnotes. 

The League hands over. Geneva, 

League of Nations, 1946 (Series of 
League of Nations Publications. 
General. 1946.1) 
Contents: The League during the 
war.—Twenty-first session of the As- 
sembly, Geneva, April 8th-April 18th, 
1946.—Delegations.—Officers of the 
Assembly and its Committees—From 
the League to the United Nations.— 
Transfer of functions, activities and 
assets.—The Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice.— The Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation.—Liqui- 
dation. — Dissolution. — Problems of 
international organisation. — League 
publications, 1940-1946, 

Rowe, Leo S. Relacién de la Union 
Panamericana con el organismo de 
las Naciones Unidas. Veritas (Buenos 
Aires) edicién extraordinaria, 31 de 
marzo 1946, 

Stone, Donatp C. Organizing the 
United Nations: its six principal or- 
gans. Public Administration Review, 
v. 6, no. 2, Spring 1946, p. 115-129 

Toma.in, Beru. Canada at the open- 
ing sessions of UNO. International 
Journal, quarterly of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, v. 
1, no. 3, July 1946, p. 243-265 

United Nations: peace and _ security. 
Symposium, edited by Clyde Eagle- 
ton and Francis O. Wilcox. Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, v. 39, 
no. 4, October 1945. 

United Nations. Report No. 1: The 
London session. New York, American 
Association for the United Nations, 


1946. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


BLanck, WILLY DE. Cuba en la Asem- 
blea de las Naciones Unidas. Revista 
de la Habana, febrero de 1946, p. 
525-529 

Duties, Joun Foster. The first bal- 

ance sheet of the United Nations. 
New York, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1946. 
Includes the main organizational acts 
of the General Assembly during its 
London session. 

—The United Nations: a prospectus. 


The General Assembly. Foreign Af- 
fairs, v. 24, no. 1, October 1945, p, 
1-11 

JuRGENSEN, J.-D. Premiére session de 
1’O.N.U.—Aprés la premiére session 
de YO.N.U. Les Cahiers Politiques 
(Paris), nos. 18 et 19, fevrier-mars et 
avril 1916, p. 70-72 et 63-67. 

Laves, Water H. C. and Witcox, 
Francis O. The first meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, v. 40, no. 2, April 1946, 
p 346-373 

Looking to the United Nations Assem- 

bly: Proceedings of Public Confer. 
ence, New York, December 14, 1945. 
Arranged by American Association 
for the United Nations and Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of 
Peace. New York [1946?] 
Includes addresses by John Foster 
Dulles, James T. Shotwell, Harold C. 
Urey, and others, on various topics 
such as the role of the General As- 
sembly, control of atomic energy, the 
trusteeship system, human _ rights, 
freedom of communications, etc. 

U. S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, Com- 
MITTEE ON Foreign AFratrs. Relief 
for starving peoples of war-stricken 
areas. Report on a resolution on 
UNRRA adopted at the 21st plenary 
meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly held in London on 
February 1, 1946. Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Office, 1946. 

Wuite, Frepa. United Nations, the 
first Assembly, London 1946. Lon- 
don, United Nations Association of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
[1946] Illustrated. 

With a list of informative books and 
pamphlets. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

BorcHarp, Epwin. The Charter and 
the Constitution. American Journal 
of International Law, v. 39, no. 4, 
October 1945, p. 767-771 

Bueuric, Epwarp H. The Security 
Council, Department of State Bulle- 
tin, v. 13, no. 335, November 23, 1945, 
p. 825-828 

Fox, Witu1aM T. R. Collective enforce- 
ment of peace and security. Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, v. 39, 
no. 4, October 1945, p. 970-981 

Kane, R. Keitu. The United Nations: 
a prospectus. The Security Council. 
Foreign Affairs, vy. 24, no. 1, October 
1945, p. 12-25. 
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4 November 
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4. November 





6 November 
(tentative) 


14 November 
18 
25 
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November 





Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Headquarters Commission 

Atomic Energy Commission 

UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Refugee 
Organization 

Temporary Sub-Commission on Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 


Meeting of the International Commission for the compilation of the 
figures of the rolling-stock census (ECITO) 


Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting of PICAO 
European Traffic Conference of IATA 


International Conference on Rules for interstate employment of 
Rolling Stock (ECITO) 

Standing Executive Committee of the FAO 

Standing Advisory Committee of the FAO on Forestry 

European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO)—5th 
Session 

Food and Agriculture Conference—2nd Session 


Council Meeting of PICAO 


Forthcoming 
Committee on Contributions—3rd Session 


Conference between UN and Specialized Agencies on Personnel 
Problems 
Economic and Social Council—3rd Session 


Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies (to meet dur- 
ing Economic and Social Council Session). 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (to meet during the Economic and Social 
Council Session) 


Allocations Committee of the Governing Body of the ILO 
Staff Questions Committee of the Governing Body of the ILO 
Governing Body of the ILO 

International Labour Conference—29th Session 

General Assembly of the United Nations 

Transfer of UNESCO offices from London to Paris 

Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund 


Board of Governors of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO 
PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting 


Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment 

Committee on Administration and Finance of the World Health 
Organization 

Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its sub- 
committees 

UNESCO General Conference—lIst Session 


Statistical Commission 


Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works of the ILO 
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Interim Hq. 
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Montreal 
Montreal 
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